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The Mi eaern woman 
cooks Kiectrically 








Electric cookery is Cool, Clean, 
Quick — and so economical! 


o you long for a clean, cool kitchen? Meais that 
cook quickly, automatically, at amazingly low cost? 
Modernize with a General Electric Hotpoint Range! 
Calrod, General Electric’s exclusive million dollar Hi- 
Speed heating unit, gives you swift heat, pure as sunshine. 
Meats retain their flavor, with less loss in cooking. 
Vegetables keep nourishing vitamins, mineral salts, taste 
elements and color. All foods last longer, cook better, 
taste better. And hours of your time are released daily 
for other things. 
Sooner or later, you will cook electrically. Why not 
let it be now? Send for complete information—or ask 
your power company. 


GENERAL 2) ELECTRIC 


Automatic Electric Ranges 
EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 
5610 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 


Hot Water 
Electrically, 
Too! 


Economical. Se conven- 
ient. And heated with 
the famous Million Dol- 
lar General Electric 
Hotpoint Hi-Speed 
Heating Unit, the Cal- 
rod!... Prices surpris- 
ingly moderate. Write 
for literature—or ask 


your power company. 
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“Water in Abundance.” Any 
reader of ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM who is’ interested in 
modern water facilities for his 
home or farm can obtain a copy 
of Myers latest Water System 
Catalog, No. WS32, by writing to 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio. <A copy of this cata- 
log illustrating many styles of 
shallow and deep well systems 
for hand, windmill, engine or mo- 
tor operation will be mailed 
promptly upon request. 


« 
How to cool milk quickly and 


cheaply to below 50° is discussed 
in Bulletin 102, which may be ob- 


tained by writing Esco Cabinet 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 
* 

Bulletin 14-1000 describes the 
“Century Portable Power Unit” 
consisting of an _ electric truck 
and starting equipment. Write 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

* 

“Cullman Electric Pump Drive 

and Water Systems” is the title 


of a folder which can be obtained 
from the Cullman Wheel Co., Chi- 
cago, I 


“The New and Easy Way to 
Paint’ can be learned by writing 
Paint-O-Mister, c/o Atco Products 
Corp., 7 West Scott Ave., Rah- 
way, N. J. 


Bulletin No. 5057, “A Complete 
Water Supply System.” For your 
copy address Fort Wayne Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“What Would Fire Mean to 
You?” is an interesting bulletin 
on fire detection which can be ob- 
tained by writing Independent 
Traders, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


BULLETINS 


The Manufacturers’ literature listed 
below is yours for the asking. Check 
over the list and write directly for 
any of the bulletins that interest you. 
Our advertisers are glad to supply 
Don't forget to 
ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM when writing. 
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Monarch Electric Ranges with 
built-in kitchen heaters, designed 
especially for farm home use are 
illustrated and described in a 4- 








page folder No. E66. Write to 
Malleable Iron Range Company, 
Beaver Dam, Wisc. 


7 
Write for a free copy of “The 


Silent Hostess’’ magazine. It con- 
tains delightful recipes, house- 
hold hints, health talks and en- 


tertainment suggestions by noted 
authorities. Address General 
Electric Company, Electric Re- 
frigeration Dept., Section CZ-3, 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* 

3143, 
Home,’ 
electrical home 


Your 
show- 


“Make 


, 


Bulletin No. 
Home a Sunbeam 
ing the finest in 
appliances, will be sent to those 
requesting it by the Chicago 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

° 


A new “Dayton 
Catalog No. 32-A” illustrates and 
describes the complete line of 
Dayton Electric Motor driven and 
gasoline driven pumps and com- 
plete water pressure’ systems, 
Septic tanks and electric cellar 
drainers. For a copy, address 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Water System 


of chicks as 
well as canopy brooding with 
electric current is shown in the 
16-page booklet on “Oakes Elec- 
tric Poultry Equipment,” which 
can be obtained by writing Oakes 


Battery brooding 


Mfg. Co., Ine., Dept. 77, Tipton, 
Ind. 
- 
Bulletin No. 182, “Cherry-Bur 


Churn,” 


rell Junior Farm Dairy 
illustrating and describing a 
combined butter churn and 


worker to be used in the profit- 
able manufacture of butter on 
the farm, can be obtained by 
writing the Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
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A POPULAR FAVORITE 


for farm kitchens—at a 


a New Low Price 
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~ fe 
Commodious, 4 
Compact, 
Efficient and ’ 
th Consider advantages; compare prices, and 
Comp ete wit this Monarch is the range you will select. 
Coal-Wood Fuel firebox designed for hard coal, soft coal 
* or wood. Water reservoir (optional) may be 
Kitchen Heater equipped with electric heating element or 
and heat from firebox alone. Waterfront in fire- 
° box if desired. Large electric oven and three 
Water-Heating surface cooking units. All finished in beauti- 
: ful porcelain enamel. See your Electric 
Equipment Company or write us for new low prices and 





easy terms. 


e Nile-Green, or Ivory-Tan—Plain White if preferred. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 400 LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
5 











They Save Labor and 
Do Better Work 


With the help of the efficient milking machine and separator, 
electricity can do your milking and separating better, in less 
time, and with less effort on your part than can any other 2 
method. Electrically-driven dairy equipment is economical and 
always ready for work at the throw of the switch. 





Here's what one farmer in Wisconsin reports: 


"During the days of slavery, as we often refer to them, 

two hours were required night and morning to milk 
the cows, separate the milk and feed the calves. Now 
the same work has been made infinitely easier and is 
done in an hour and a quarter at a cost for current 
of 3¢ per day." 


"The saving in time is wonderful to my husband but 
he thinks the finest feature of the milker is that it 
makes hired help easy to keep.” 


No one who has ever operated an electrically-driven milker 
or separator has the slightest desire to go back to other methods. 


Ask your dealer today for complete details or write the pub- 
lishers of ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM for any information 


desired. ra ae 
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“It is the Age of Machinery, 
in every outward and inward 


sense of that word.” 
Tuomas CarRLYLe (1795-1881) 


When Carlyle expressed the above opinion he little 
dreamed of the tremendous advance that machinery was 
going to make in subsequent years. The internal com- 
bustion engine had not yet proven itself, and automobiles 
and tractors were still unheard of. The application of 
electric power to machinery, replacing manual labor on 
a tremendous scale, was still te come. Aviation and 
radio, developments of the present century, were but 
dreamed of in Carlyle’s day. Even the telephone may be 
classed as a post-Carlyle development. 

Doubtless this great British writer foresaw machinery 
taking the place of factory hands on an ever increasing 
scale. Possibly he anticipated the easing of man’s work 
through the perfection and adoption of machinery. But 
it is very unlikely that he could have conceived the tre- 
inendous changes in agriculture due to the development 
of power equipment which today is so largely replacing 
even animal power in farming. 

Insofar as agriculture is concerned, machinery is going 
to further change this major industry. Electricity, for 
example, has only made its start in the farm field. The 
future will show a vastly greater mechanization of farm 
work. , 

That this is truly the machinery age is no longer ques- 
tioned. The economics of farming demand the most mod- 
ern equipment. The farmer who hesitates to mechanize 
all possible tarm operations is going to find himself at a 
serious disadvantage in the future in competing with 
modernized farms. 

Many farms have already done away with part or all 
of their hired help, and this without increasing the labor 
of the farm operator. Electrically driven machinery. 
automatically operated, is doing better work than was 
possible by old methods, and at a greatly reduced cost. 

The man who makes his living out of farming in the 
future must adopt the methods and equipment of the 
younger generation of farmers, who, through the work of 
agricultural colleges and schools, have been made to ap- 
preciate the real value of power machinery in farming. 

Now, as never before, the cost of help on the farm 
must be kept at a minimum. Prices for farm products 
cannot be inflated and the only means remaining for 
making the farm profitable is to cut costs. The proper 
use of up-to-date machinery has proven itself to be the 
most effective means of accomplishing this end. 








Fig. |. To sterilize the 
milking machine, the 
teat cups are placed in 
the dairy water heater 
and the hot water is 
pumped through it. 


Hot Water 
Saves Time 
and Labor 


IN THE DAIRY 


NE day while Mr. Bell, one 
O of the writers, was contact- 

ing rural ' customers, he 
stopped to see Ignatz Lange. He 
farms one hundred and sixty acres 
in Marathon County, and milks an 
average of twenty-lfive cows. After 
discussing various phases of his 
farming operations, Bell asked if 
all of his electrical equipment was 
giving entire satisfaction. Lange 
replied, “We have never bought 
anything that gives us such a va- 
riety of service and so much help 
for so little money as the electricity 
that is ready to work day and 
night. There is, however, one 
piece of equipment that is not giv- 
ing entire satisfaction. I would 
like to have you see it and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

Mr. Lange took him over to the 
milk house, which is attached to the 
barn, and showed him a bench with 
a two-burner, 2,500 watt, hotplate 
standing on it. A four gallon home- 
made galvanized tank stood on the 
burners. He said, “If electricity 
can be used for cooking in the 
house, I thought that I should also 
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By J. P. SCHAENZER 
and C. C. BELL 
be able to heat the water for 
washing the milking machine. I 
thought that the best place for 
this would be alongside of the 


milking machine so that we could 
clean it immediately after we are 
through with milking without hav- 
ing to carry it to the hot water, 
or the hot water to the milking 
machine. The’ object of installing 
this equipment is to reduce the 
time of doing this work and make 
it easier. But there seems to be a 
great loss of heat from the top 
and through the side walls. What 


.” 


do you have to offer: 

“How do you use 
ment,” he was asked ? 

“First the teat cups are placed 
in a pail of cold water with the 
pump still running. This draws the 
cold water through them, the tub- 
ing, and into the pail, and so re- 
moves the milk and_ rinses _ it 
thoroughly. Then they are placed 
directly into the tank of hot water, 
Fig. 1, and it is pumped through 
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the equipment and so sterilizes it. 
To do good work the water should 
reach a temperature of at least 180 
degrees.” ; 

Following this conversation, an 
investigation among  dairymen 
using milking machines disclosed 
the fact that a dairy water heater 
would be a practical piece of elec- 
trical equipment for the dairy farm. 
A capacity of from four to six 
gallons seems to be adequate for 
the dairyman producing milk for 
the cheese factory or the raw milk 
dealer. It will not be adequate for 
the dairyman who bottles and re- 
tails milk, and so has a large num- 
ber of bottles to clean. This quan- 
tity of water readily sterilizes two 
double units and the other milking 
utensils if all of them are first 
rinsed in cold water. The quantity 
of water heated should be kept at 
a minimum, because the cost will 
increase if unnecessary amounts 
are heated. 

If the dairy water heater is 
turned on at the same time that the 
milking machine is started it is 


possible to have hot water when 
the milking is completed. 


Various 


manufacturers are using heating 
elements from 1,000 to 2,000 watts 
in the dairy water heaters. It 
should be just large enough so that 
the correct temperature is reached 
when the water is needed. Over- 
heating or boiling the water wastes 
electrical energy. The smaller ele- 
ment also keeps down the connected 
load and the peak load which may 
affect the cperation of other equip- 
ment, and perhaps also the rate for 
service in some instances. 

With existing operating condi- 
tions the dairymen interviewed did 
not consider it necessary that the 
heating elements operate automatic- 
ally. A pilot light which will be 
lighted when the power is on was 
suggested. In tests which were 
conducted, it was found that it cost 
from 0.7 to 1.2c per gallon to heat 
water with a non-automatic con- 
trol. Where the heat was con- 
trolled automatically throughout 
the entire day it cost 1.7c per gal- 
lon. This perhaps is due to the 
fact that there was a greater heat 
loss due to radiation. There is, of 
course, a danger of burning out 
the heating element if the heater 





Bt Fig. 3. A closed-top water heater used for heating water for cleaning the 


milking machine. 
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should go dry, but this is not so 
likely to happen where a pilot light 
is used to caution the operator. 
This informs the dairyman whether 
the current is on or has _ been 
turned oft. 

As the heater is used only about 
an hour morning and evening it is 
important that the insulation be 
thin and efficient, as it cuts the 
cost of operation. It should be of 
such material, and such 
characteristics as will prevent the 
absorption of heat. Various manu- 
facturers use different kinds of 
insulating materials. 


possess 


Study Construction 


When selecting a dairy water 
heater, careful thought should be 
given to the construction. Does it 
look strong, sturdy, and durable? 
Will it have a long life and be 
trouble proot? Is the tank sup- 
ported on legs high enough, so that 
its contents can be drained into a 
pail? Does the faucet have a di- 
ameter large enough so that the 
tank can be emptied without much 
Waiting ? 


An open top with cover is pre- 
ierred to closed tank. The open 
tank permits filling from a gravity 
tank, pressure water supply system, 
or by hand. As the teat cups are 
placed directly into the hot water 
when cleaned, no heat is lost and 
the water is not cooled, as it would 
be if drawn into cold receptacles. 
There is also no tempering or cool- 
ing of the water due to incoming 
cold water. No energy is wasted 
as the exact quantity of water 
needed can be heated. To absorb 
the heat in the heater, it should be 
filled each time immediately after 
emptying. 

Various types of heating ele- 
ments are used by manufacturers 
of water heaters. They may be 
classed as immersion or external. 
The immersion heater is in direct 
contact with the water. For im- 
mersion heaters, metals or alloys 
are used which expand and contract 
considerably with heat and cold, 
and so prevent lime from accumu- 


lating. These are of various de- 
signs. Burnt out elements are 
readily removed, but all connec- 


tions should be kept tight to pre- 





Fig. 2 
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vent leaks. External elements are 
placed on the outside of the tank, 
and covered with insulation. This 
permits the heating of a large area 
of the tank wall, reduces liming to 
a minimum, het increases the in- 
sulation problem. 


Destroying Bacteria 


The time required to kill the 
bacteria of milk depends upon the 
temperature. Pasteurization of 
milk may be accomplished by sub- 
jecting it to a temperature of 145 
degrees for thirty minutes. The 
same end may also be attained al- 
most instantaneously at 212 de- 
grees. lig. 2 shows the time re- 
quired for sterilization at various 
temperatures. 

To determine the practicability 
of various dairy water heaters sev- 
eral tests were conducted on them. 
\ closed top water heater, Fig. 3, 
was installed on the farm of Ignatz 
Lange. It has a five gallon ca- 
pacity, 1,500 watt heating element, 
well insulated and equipped with 
thermostatic control. Several 
changes were made in the piping. 
A gate valve was placed in the in- 
take pipe, and a faucet on the lower 
side. An air cock on the top per- 
mits air to escape when filling the 
tank and to enter as water is drawn 
off. By closing the gate valve it 
is possible to draw hot water from 
the tank without its being mixed 
with cold incoming water. Hot 
water was produced for 1.2 cents 
per gallon at the local rate for 
electricity. The objections to this 
setup were that the water had to 
be drawn from the heater and so 
was cooled off, it was impossible 
to know how much water was 
being heated, and the initial cost 
of the installation was high. 

An open-top dairy water heater, 
Fig. 1, was tried out on the farm 
of Ben King, Marathon County. 
The removable cover permits filling 
and heating exactly the amount of 
water needed, and in addition, it is 
possible to place the teat cups into 
the heater for sterilization. The 
cost of operation was the same as 
for the one on the farm of Ignatz 
Lange. A 2,000 watt heating ele- 
ment is used in this heater. In 
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Fig. 4. Cylindrical open-top dairy 
water heater on the farm of Chas. 
W. Steele. 


some cases it may be possible that 
the water will get hotter than 
need be and so electricity will be 
wasted. The inside dimensions are 
8.5” by 15”, making it easy to in- 
sert two double milking machine 
units at one time. It is 24.5” high. 


Unique Method of Heating 


Another make of dairy water 
heater, Fig. 4, is installed on the 
farm of Charles W. Steele, Wau- 
kesha County, Wisconsin. This 


heater has a capacity of 5.4 gallons, 
height of 37.5 inches and an out- 
side diameter of 14 inches. The 
method of applying the heat to the 
water is rather unique. The heat- 
ing element, Fig. 5, located in the 
bottom of the heater, is cylindrical 
with a vertical tube running the 
length of it. As the element heats 
the cylinder, the water circulates 
through it and absorbs the heat. A 
safety fuse, Fig. 5, has also been 
designed for this heater. It serves 
two purposes. It protects the heater 
against overvoltage to prevent the 
heating element from being burnt 





Fig. 5. Heating element and safety 

fuse used on the dairy water heater 

shown in Fig. 4 to protect it against 
overvoltage and overheating. 


out. If the current is left on, with- 
out water in the heater, the high 
temperature will also “blow” the 
fuse, and so stop the flow of cur- 
rent. 

The Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, New York City, conducted 
several tests on this heater. They 
found that it took 49.1 minutes to 
heat five gallons of water from 60 
to 180 degrees requiring 1.7 kilowatt 
hours. The cost of this is two 
cents per gallon at a six cent rate. 
In a dry heating test a point half 
way between the bottom and top 


of the cylinder reached a tempera- 
ture of 760 degrees in ten minutes. 
When raising the temperature of 
water from 60 degrees to the boil- 
ing point it was found that the effi- 
ciency of the heater was 86.5 per 
cent. 


Compares Favorably 
Cost of Operation 
Prosser 
County, ran 
dairy 


Brothers, Langlade 
tests on an electric 
heater as compared with 
heating water on a_ two-burner 
gasoline stove. In each case five 
gallons of water were heated 
twice a day. ‘Thirty cows are 
milked on this farm. The test was 
conducted for a period of four 
weeks. The electric water heater 
used 2.3 kilowatt hours per day, 
or approximately one-quarter k. w. 
per gallon of water. To heat the 
same amount of water on the stove 
was not nearly so sanitary, safe and 
convenient, but it took: 2/3 of a 
gallon of gasoline, costing eighteen 
cents per gallon. This is a cost 
of twelve cents per day for fuel 
alone. And in addition to this, the 
stove burnt over several times 
nearly setting fire to the buildings. 
During a six month period, $10.00 
was spent for repairs on the stove. 
The repairs for the electric heater, 
if given good care, should be neg- 
ligible. 





Electrified dairy barn on farm of August Pabst, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Irrigating 
TRUCK 


in Alabama 


HE annual rainfall in Ala- 

bama, from 1884 to 1928, has 

averaged 52.44 inches, vary- 
ing from 48 inches at several in- 
terior points of the state to 62 
inches near the coast. About 42% 
of the total annual rainfall, or an 
average of about 22 inches, has 
occurred during the months of May 
through October. 

The total rainfall and its distri- 
bution throughout the growing sea- 
son is usually sufficient for the 
production of general field crops. 
However, practically each year, 
there are local dry spells and, on 
rare occasions, general drouth con- 
ditions that materially effect crop 
production. As a result of this con- 
dition, many truck growers of the 
state are using irrigating systems 


CROPS 


By E. C. EASTER 


to eliminate the risk of crop fail- 
ures from dry weather, to increase 
production per acre and per man, 
to time their production with mar- 
ket requirements, and for produc- 
tion against frost in the spring 
months. 

One of the early installations of an 
irrigating system to supply water 
to truck crops was made by Messrs. 
S. P. Storrs and J. H. White, in 
Elmore County. In 1927, it cov- 
ered three acres, and was increased 
to six acres in 1928. 

The land on which this installa- 
tion was made consists of a light 
sandy loam soil, slightly rolling, 
and with sufficient elevation to al- 
low fairly good air drainage. The 











Part of 10-acre irrigated truck patch in Montgomery 
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County, Alabama. 


Water is supplied from wells by two pumps each equipped with a 5 H.P. 
electric motor. 
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Irrigated truck patch of S. P. Starrs and J. H. White in Elmore County, 
Alabama. Water is supplied from branch with rotary pump and 10 H.P. 


electric motor. 


truck crops raised have been turnip 
greens, tomatoes, cantaloupes, cab- 


bage and collards, together with 
smaller amounts of other garden 


crops. 
Irrigation System Layout 


The irrigation system consists of 
a 120 gallon per minute rotary 
pump with a 10 HP. 3,600 R.P.M. 
motor, a four-inch delivery pipe, 
and a series of over-head pipes fifty 
feet apart, equipped with Skinner 
sprinkler nozzles. The cost of the 
equipment complete was about $2,- 
500, not including farm labor in 
making the installation, and it is 
of sufficient capacity for 12 to 15 
acres. The water is pumped from 
a small branch up a hill with 35 
foot rise, and is supplied through- 
out the sprinkler system at a pres- 
sure sufficient to provide a good 
spray. The irrigating pipe lines 
are turned automatically, making it 
possible to do the irrigation with- 
out an attendant. 


Power Consumption 


The irrigating system has been 
used for four years, beginning in 
April and continuing into Novem- 
ber of each year. The amount of 
power required for the four years 
has averaged 300 kilowatt-hours 
per year per acre. 

Each year during the four-year 
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period, this system has been of es- 
sential value to the production of 
crops, and especially during 1930; 
Mr. Storrs states that the sale of 
products from the area amounted 
to about $8,400 and without the 
water the crops would have been 
almost a complete failure. 


A Profitable Practice 


Other truck growers of the state 


are using irrigating systems with 
similar results, indicating conclu- 


sively that it is profitable to irri- 
gate these crops every year. How- 
ever, there are certain fundamental 
requirements that are necessary for 
successful operation, including : 

(1) An ample supply of water 
located within a reasonable distance 
of the area to be watered. 

This item should be studied very 
closely and accurately, rather than 
guessed at. It takes about 30,000 
gallons to supply a sprinkler sys- 
tem to produce an inch of water on 
an acre of land, and the system in 
operation will deliver that amount 
in about eight hours. Then the 
truck grower should determine 
whether or not the available supply 
is sufficient to provide the amount 
required at any one wetting. How- 
ever, by watering a part of the 
total irrigated area at one time, the 
available supply of water can be 
made to supply a much larger area, 
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but the supply of water should be 
sufficient to water the entire area 
once per week. 

(2) The efficiency of the irrigat- 
ing system is very greatly affected 
by the way it is installed, as to lo- 
cation and size of pipes, ‘and other 
factors. Therefore, the truck 
grower should have the advice of 
a hydraulic engineer, or buy his 
equipment guaranteed to operate 
satisfactorily. 

(% The truck grower should 
studyshis market very carefully, in- 


How fo Fit 


PRUNING 


By L. M. 


HE first thing to do in fitting 
the shears is to dissemble it 
so that the cutting knife may be 
fitted separately. 
lf the cutting knife has nicks in 
it, which is very likely to be the 
case, it is placed on the tool rest 
of the grinder with the straight 
side down as shown in Fig. 1 and 
drawn across the face of the grind- 
ing wheel lightly so as to grind 
the edge of the tool down to the 
depth of the nicks. 
It is then held on the 


grinding 









Fig. 
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1. Grinding the 
cutting edge back 
to the depth of the 
nicks. 





cluding price trends and supply of 
products on the market. 

(4) It is necessary to plan the 
operation of the truck patch very 
carefully, as to rotation of crops, 
building up and maintaining fer- 
tility of the soil, distribution of 
labor, and other factors to reduce 
operating costs and increase the 
income. 

Where these requirements are 
met, truck growers are obtaining a 
great advantage from the use ot 
irrigating systems. 


SHEARS 


ROEHL 


wheel as shown in Fig. 2 with the 
bevel side down and while held 
lightly against the stone, drawn 
right and left and. ground to an 
edge. Drawing the tool right and 
left and holding it lightly prevents 
overheating the blade. 

Honing the blade consists of two 
processes. One is to hone another 
bevel on the cutting edge shorter 
than the one made with the grind- 
er, as is done with a wood chisel 
or plane bit, and the other is to 
place the oilstone flat on the flat 
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Fig. 2. Grinding the Shears. 








Fig. 3. The cutting bar should be ground to a sharp edge. 
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side of the tool and remove the 
wire edge. 

The cutting bar of the shears 
needs to be ground to a cutting 
edze as illustrated in Fig. 3. Very 
little grinding is usually necessary. 
It is drawn lightly across the edge 
of the grinder rather rapidly so as 
not to grind nicks or irregularities 
in the edge. If a round face saw 
gumming wheel is at hand it can 
be used to advantage in this proc- 
ess. The illustration shows that it 
may be done very well with a com- 
mon tool grinding wheel. 

The cutting bar is then honed 
to remove the wire edge that re- 
sulted from the grindinz. 


The cutting bars of pruning 
shears often become bent out so 


that there is clearance between the 
knife and bar when the shears are 
assembled and the tool won’t cut. 
If this condition exists it may be 
remedied as illustrated in Fig. 4. 
The bar is held in a metal vise as 
shown and the point slightly sprung 
to the desired shape by the use of 
a wrench. The workman needs to 
be careful in springing the bar as 
a slight bend is usually all that is 
needed. Excessive bending would 
make the knife and bar draw to- 
gether too tightly to work freely 
when assembled. 


Good Separators Stop 
Losses 


It is worth while to save all of 
the butterfat that is produced, 
even though prices may be low, 
say testers of dairy herd improve- 
ment associations, who each month 
test the efficiency of the cream 
separator as well as the milk of 
the individual cows for each mem- 
ber. One tester of a Wisconsin 
association reports that for. De- 
cember, the butterfat lost by 
members, who were still using old 
or worn-out cream _ separators, 
amounted to 149.2 pounds, which 
at then current prices was worth 
$37.30. One member milking 14 
cows lost 64% pounds—equivalent 
to the production of two good cows 
—which was worth $16.12. A sec- 
ond farmer milking 17 cows lost 
43.7 pounds cr more than 8 per cent 
of his total production. This was 
worth $10.92. Due to the present 
advantage of cream over the price 
of whole milk in many areas, which 
are on a surplus basis, a number of 
old separators have been taken out 
of storage and have been again 
brought into use. It is especially 
important that the skimmilk from 
these should he tested, for disuse 
does not improve efficiency. 
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Bending the cutting bar of the shears back to proper shape. 

















An effective combination against quack grass. 


WAR ON WEEDS 


By E. R. MEACHAM 


HE cost of weeds comes high. 

Every year hundreds of mil- 

lions of dollars are wasted 
by weeds in our grain fields. 
Weeds drink up the moisture the 
young plants need. They make a 
hig demand on the fertility of the 
soil and that gives them strength 
to crowd the growing grain for 
space and sunlight. 

At harvest time they waste our 
twine for binding, and our labor 
for cutting, shocking and hauling. 
They hinder the proper curing of 
the grain in the shock or in the 
stack. They make threshing slower 
and more difficult and some of 
them, like thistles, are extremely 
unpleasant to work with. On the 
threshed grain itself, weeds cause 
damage. 


Weeds Ripen Late 


Speaking before the American 
Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Robert H. Black, in charge 
of grain-cleaning investigations, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, said: 

“The majority of weeds do 
not ripen until after the grain 
is harvested. The seeds in the 
immature weeds contain a high 
percentage of moisture, ranging 
from twenty to sixty per cent. 
Much of the moisture transfers 


from the weed seed to the 
threshed grain within twenty- 
four hours, and further transfer- 
ence occurs until the moisture in 
the weed seed and in the grain 
is approximately equal within 
two or three weeks. Where any 
considerable amount of high 
moisture weed seeds are present 
in the grain, the grain becomes 
damaged in storage.” 

The most direct and easily com- 
puted losses occur when the weeds 
go to market. The buyers are ex- 
pecting them, but they are not go- 
ing to pay for them. They buy 
grain by grade, and the weeds 
have a hand in the grading. 


Weed Seeds Hold Moisture 


When he was talking to the 
Agricultural Engineers, Mr. Black 
told of sixty lots of wheat which 
were tested for moisture before 
and after cleaning. Before clean- 
ing they contained so many high 
moisture weed seeds that they 
graded No. 4. The cleaner took 
out enough of the weeds to reduce 
the moisture content so the wheat 
would grade No. 2 and bring a 
better price. 

They buy grain by weight, too, 
but they are not willing to include 
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the weight of the weed seed. Every 
load is docked enough so the dealer 
will come out even when the grain 
is cleaned. 

But the expense of hauling and 
shipping the weed seed is quite 
wasted; weed seeds do not bring 


a penny. They might better be 
finely ground on the farm and 


used for feed. 
In the war on weeds, county 
agents and extension workers di- 


rect five campaigns against the 
enemy. 

1, Use of clean seed. 

2. Careful cultivation. 

3. Practical rotation of crops. 

4. Use of crops that take complete 

possession of land. 
5. Use of chemicals. 


The most strategic campaign, 
and the one easiest to enlist 
in, is the use of clean seed. Yet, 
strangely enough, it is the one in 
which we find farmers fighting on 
both sides. 

Not fully realizing how much 
easier it is to keep the weeds out 
than to get them out, once they are 
in, some farmers go on, year after 
year, sowing the seeds of wild 
oats, mustard, buckhorn, and Can- 
ada thistle with their grain. 


Weed Troubles Everywhere 


E. A. Hardy, of the University 
of Saskatchewan, reports an in- 
spection of seed taken from 900 
drills in the fields of that province. 
Tests in the laboratory showed 
that 70% of the samples contained 
enough noxious weed seeds to 


make them unfit for sowing. 

We do little better on our side 
of the border. In 1930 nearly 1,200 
samples were taken right out of 
the seeder 
Wisconsin 


forty-eight 
Almost 


boxes in 
communities. 
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one-fourth of them were weedy 
enough to be condernned had they 
been offered for sale. 

Grain-cleaning machinery is an 
important weapon in the war on 
weeds. Perhaps one of the reasons 
why fanning mills and_= grain 
graders have not been more com- 
mon in the past is because it used 
to take two men to operate them, 
and most of the farms in the 
United States are one-man farms. 
The use of electricity lets one 
man do the job. 

The motor takes the place of the 
man at the crank and it really does 
a better job. It will drive the mill 
a little faster than a man can turn 
it, and the motion will be abso- 
lutely uniform all day long. That 
gives the same air blast and the 
same shake, and results in more 
perfect separation and more accu- 
rate grading. 

The man who turns fast while 
he is fresh and more slowly as he 
tires cannot hope to do as well. 
Besides, the motor will probably 
have power enough to run an ele- 
vator and sacker at the same time. 
This saves still more work, and 
avoids any chance of getting weed 
seeds and chaff back into the clean 
grain. 

So, instead of being a tedious 
job for two men, grain cleaning 
with a motor becomes an easy job 
for one. 

It is not necessary to have a 
motor specially for this work, and 





Above: Clean grain commands a 
premium for seed. 


rain drill is no better 
that is put into it. 


Left: The best 
than the see 








THIS MACHINE 


AS WELL AS POSSIBLE 


at the 


FINISH OF EACH JOB 
PREVENT SPREAD 


NOXIOUS 
WEEDS 


THAESHUNG MACHINES OFTEN CARRY NOXIOUS WEED SELOS 
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Help Your Thresher Fight Weeds 


it is not very important to use one 


that is just the right size. A 
quarter horsepower motor will 
easily run any fanning mill that a 


man can turn, but no serious loss 
will occur if a motor as big as 
five horsepower is hitched to this 
little job. It will draw only a very 
little more current than the job 
actually demands, and it will be 
hard to find any difference in the 
cost for power. 

For meter readings in many 
trials show that the cleaning and 
sacking of a hundred bushels of 
grain rarely. takes as much as two 
kilowatt hours. 


Co-operation Best 


Any man can fight weeds by 
himself, but he needs the help of 
his neighbors to completely over- 
come them. The Brotherhood of 
Threshermen are helping to pre- 
vent the spread of weed seeds by 
the thresher. 

Many machines bear a_ poster 
stating that they are cleaned after 
each job to keep from carrying 
weed seeds on to the next farm. 

Neighbors should take time to 
sweep the top and sides of the 
threshing machine and to let it run 
empty for a few minutes at the 
end of a job. This will. shake 
down the grain and chaff that 
clings to the inside. Then a little 
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clean straw run through will 
empty if. 

The auger troughs of some sep- 
arators have removable bottoms so 
they can be easily emptied. 

If threshing from the shock, 
is also a good precaution to sweep 


the bundle wagons thoroughly. 
County Agent Will Help 


When the seeds are in the 
ground, the fight takes a different 
turn. Different weeds require dif- 
ferent methods of treatment. Defi- 
nite help to combat the weeds on 
your farm can be secured from 
your county agent or your college 


of agriculture. There are, how- 
ever, certain methods that pretty 
generally apply. 


A.. L. Stone, head of the Seed 
and Weed Control Division of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, says: 

“The time when annuals are 
killed most easily is while they 
are very small. The use of the 
harrow for corn and_ potato 
fields shortly after seeding and 
before the plants come up, and 
and again after the plants have 
reached a height of from one to 
three inches provides one cheap 
method of controlling the annual 
weeds. It is cheap because the 
drags or harrows used for this 
purpose are from ten to sixteen 
feet wide and will cover the 
ground in much less time and 
with much less effort than any 
other type of tool. If the drag- 
ging of the corn or potatoes is 
delayed until the plants have 
been somewhat wilted by the 
sun, very little damage will be 
done to the crops, and millions 
of weeds will be killed.” 

To combat weeds having un- 
derground runners, farm machin- 
ery manufacturers have recently 
brought out two types of weed dig- 
gers. They are strong cultivators 
on wheels, equipped with levers to 
force the teeth into the soil a foot 
or more. One type has. very 
strong, sharp, spring teeth, de- 
signed to tear up the ground and 
drag the running roots of quack 
grass and other weeds up to the 
surface where the sun and wind 
may kill them. The second has 
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See that the thresh- 
ing machine is 
cleaned before it 
comes to your place. 


duck-foot teeth, hori- 
zontal knives that slide 
through the soil cut- 
ting off the roots of 
the plants  under- 
ground. 

Mr. Stone says that the first dig- 
ger has been found very effective 
in. the destruction of quack grass 
and thousands of acres of land 
have been cleaned up by its use. 
It does not work so well with 
thistles because their roots are 
rather brittle and they break eas- 
ily and do not drag out to the 
surface, but remain buried in the 
soil. For this reason the duck- 
foot digger is recommended for 
Canada thistles. It must be used 
persistently enough to keep the 
plants cut off below the surface 
of the ground and to prevent all 
leaf growth. If the leaves are 
kept down the roots are starved. 

Rotating the crops and planting 
smother crops also help in fighting 





weeds. But the best rotation to 
use, and the smother crop that will 
be most effective, varies so widely 
in different parts of the country 
that no general directions can be 
given. 


Chemical Warfare 


The latest and most desperate 
method of warfare in weed con- 
trol is the use of chemicals. For 
annual weeds like mustard, a 20% 
solution of iron sulphate is used. 
It can be sprayed over grain fields 
infested with mustard and will kill 
the mustard without serious injury 
to the grain. A hundred pounds 


dissolved in fifty-two gallons of 
water will spray an acre. This 


(Continued on page 36) 





Dirty seed never gets the ribbons. 
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Soft Cooked Eggs 


F course boiled eggs are out ot 

style. They have been—and | 
have no less an authority than the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture for my words—ever since 
somebody discovered that boiling 
toughens the whites of eggs. 

The Bureau has an excellent 
leaflet on egg cookery. They rec- 
ommend : 

“For soft cooked eggs or for 
hard cooked eggs with tender 
whites, set the eggs on a rack in 
cold water. lleat the water gradu- 
ally to simmering, but do not let 
it boil. For soft cooked eggs, re- 
move from the fire when the wa- 
ter simmers, cover the pan, and 
let stand for a few minutes. For 
hard cooked eggs, continue the 
cooking over a low fire for thirty 
minutes after the water simmers, 
and keep it below boiling.” 


This method they claim will give 


the eggs a delicate jellied texture. 
The whole secret, as you can see, 





This cooker has a little poaching 
dish that fits the base. 
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lies in cooking the eggs slowly at 
a temperature below that of boil- 
ing water. 

This is what the small electric 
egg cookers do. They cook the 
egg slowly in steam. The fever 
chart of an egg in one of these 
cookers shows the temperature 
gradually rising, but never get- 
ting as hot as boiling water even 
when the egg is cooked for fifteen 
minutes to make it very hard. 

One cooker like this is made of 
chromium plate and has a small 
heating element screwed into the 
base. You plug the cord into the 
nearest convenience outlet and put 
the eggs in place. Then you pour 
the water in and catch the cover 
down. There is an intricate ther- 
mostat in the base of this little 
cooker that times the cooking op- 
eration, and pops the cover up 
when the eggs are done. 


A Cooker That Cannot Oper- 
ate Without Water 


The operation of the others is 
even simpler. You plug them in, 
then pour in water over the eggs. 
The water dribbles down into the 
base where it touches two metal 
plates, making an electrical connec- 
tion between them and turning the 
current on. The electricity flows 
through the water. It starts to 
flow as soon as you put the water 
in and stops when the water boils 
out. 

You time the eggs not by the 
clock on the wall, but by the 
amount of water you put in. Each 
egg cooker carries its own direc 
tions, of course, but they do not 
differ very widely. All of them 
use incredibly small amounts of 
water to cook the eggs. Soft eggs, 
if they are at room temperature to 
begin with, are cooked in the 
steam from two teaspoons of wa- 
ter; medium eggs in three, and 
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hard eggs in six, with one of these 
cookers. 

A little experimenting quickly 
shows you first what amount of 
water cooks the eggs the way your 
family likes them best. After you 
find out, the perfect egg is the 
usual thing. 

One manufacturer has added a 
poaching dish to his cooker. It fits 
into the base in place. of the egg 
rack and lets you steam, poach or 
iry your eggs right on your break- 
fast table. 

This same dish is handy for 
melting a square of chocolate or 
a couple of tablespoons of butter, 
too. 

In selecting a cooker, a wise 
housewife wil! look for simplicity 
of construction so there will be 
little to get out of order. She 
will make sure that the cooker can 
be cleaned easily and _ satisfacto- 
rily. She may even want its pedi- 
gree to check up on the history 
of the firm that manufactures it, 
and the record that firm has for 
satisfactory service over a period 
of years. 

I speak of cleaning as an im- 
portant consideration, because the 
water in some places is hard, and 
some eggs are not entirely clean. 
The steam condenses and drops off 
them, so dirt and lime may be de- 
posited on the plates in the bot- 
tom of the cooker. If they are left 





The base is porcelain and the 
cover nickel-plated brass. 


there, they will give off an un- 
pleasant smell when the cooker is 
in operation, and will make the 
cooker shut off earlier than usual. 
This will throw your timing off, 
and the eggs will not cook exactly 
as you expected. 

I talked with one manufacturer 
the other day and he told me that 
nine out of every ten cookers that 
come back to his factory for ser- 
vicing are only dirty. 

“The boys clean them up and 





The cover bobs up when the eggs are done. 
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Eggs can be cooked to suit the 
taste of the individual. 


send them back,” he said. “Any 
woman can keep her cooker in 
perfect running condition herself. 
Once a week she should put in six 
tablespoons of water and let it 
come to a boil. Then she should 
turn it out at once. All of the 
dirt held in that boiling water will 
run out. Rinse it, and there she is. 

“If by any chance her cooker is 
limed up badly, she can turn a half 
cup of vinegar into it and let it 
stand all night. By the way, she 
wants to be sure the cooker is not 
connected to an electrical circuit or 
she will blow a fuse. In the morn- 
ing she must unscrew the plate, 
scrape off the softened lime and 
wash out the cooker. That will 
make it as good as new.” 


Hired Hands 


NN BROWN was buying a 
mixer. When I stopped at 
her elbow to say hello, she was 
having a blissful time putting on 
and taking off the blades of a 
beater that stood on the counter. 
“I’m getting mother an electric 
beater for her birthday,” she said. 
“Don’t you think she'd like this?” 
“She couldn’t help it,’ I an- 
swered. 

“T wish I could afford to get 
her a big one like mine,” Ann said, 
“but she doesn’t do a great deal 
of cooking, just for herself, and I 
know she would think I was ex- 
travagant if I did. This will do a 
dozen things for her, anyhow.” 

“Apparently you like yours as 
much as ever,” I said after Ann 
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had sent the beater away to be 
wrapped. 

“Like it,” she cried jubilantly, 
“T should think I do like it. That 
mixer makes twins of me. When 
I start to make a cake, it creams 
the butter and sugar while I am 
sifting the flour and measuring the 
baking powder. It beats it up 
while I am greasing a tin. Today 
I put the bread in a bowl and left 
that crooked bread hook kneading 
it altogether while I dusted the 
living room. It’s like being in two 
places at once.” 

That in itself is a sufficient ex- 
planation of the rapid growth in 
popularity of these new beaters, 
isn’t it? For every woman knows 
that there are plenty of jobs in 
this stupendous business of getting 
three meals a day, twenty-one 
meals a week, and a thousand and 
ninety-five meals a year that make 
us wish there were two of us. 

An electric beater is in no wise 
a substitute for the cook, but it is 
a most effective substitute for 
much of her elbow grease. 

Ann had half a dozen beaters to 
choose from that day. There are 
probably around twenty on the 
market. They vary greatly in size 
and capacity and price. 
smaller ones are built like a Dover 
egg beater with a motor on top. 
They will whip cream, beat eggs, 
mix salad dressing and stir up a 
light batter like waffles. Another 


group with slightly heavier beaters 
(Continued on page 26) 





This beater tips back to lift the @ ‘ 


blades from the bowl. 
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N well over a million American homes, the General Electric 

Refrigerator has proved its value by uninterrupted, atten- 

tion-free service over a period of years. Such continuous, 
dependable performance is essential to the farmer. The 

General Electric is built for long life. The cabinet is entirely 

of steel. The simple, current-saving mechanism is hermeti- 

cally sealed-in-steel in the Monitor Top. It never even requires 
{ oiling! The G-E is easy to own—saves its cost. Ask your 
dealer or write to the General Electric Company, Refrigera- 

tion Department, Section CZ3, Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


a | Domestic, Apartment House and Commercial Refrigerators, Electric Water Coolers 
and Milk Coolers 
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Hired Hands 


(Continued from page 24) 


and a little larger motors are made 
with rigid standards. In some cases 
the beaters slip on and off; in sev- 
eral the upright support is hinged 
so you can tip the beaters up out 
of the way or lower them into 
the bowls. These beaters will do 
everything the first ones will, and 
in addition they will cream butter 
and sugar, mix up a cake, beat 
frostings and candy and mash the 
vegetables for dinner. 

The largest beaters are complete 
power plants for the kitchen. They 
have a score of attachments that 
will do dozens of tedious jobs. 
They beat and mix and knead; 
they chop and shred and grind. 
They rotate a roller that pushes 
fruit through a colander for mar- 
malade, or vegetables for the baby’s 
puree. They shell the peas and 
peel the potatoes. They polish the 
silver and chip the ice; they even 
turn the crank on the ice cream 
freezer. 

lf there is still some 
job of food preparation that they 
have missed, I think we can count 


possible 





in a 


mounted 
cabinet that keeps all of its tools 
right at your finger tips. 


This beater is 
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The juice extractor combined with 
this beater makes it doubly de- 
sirable. 


on some one’s inventing an attach- 
ment to make a motor do it be- 
fore long. 

Almost all of these beaters, 
large or small, have a fruit juice 
extractor that can be attached to 
it somewhere, so squeezing the 
morning orange juice can be done 
electrically. Some have a_ special 
oil dropper, too, for mayonnaise. 
And several of them have a sepa- 
rate single beater so the younger 
generation can mix up malteds at 
home. 

There will always be those who 
demand that a beater be portable, 
just as there will always be those 
who want their beater to stand 
alone. The portable beaters have 
to be personally conducted through 
their jobs, but then you can con- 
duct them to the stove if you like, 
and beat a seven-minute icing or a 
salad dressing while it cooks. The 
beaters on a standard will do their 
work without your keeping your 
hand on the motor. And there you 
are. 

Any power-driven beater will do 
three things for you, if you are the 
woman of the house. 

First, it will save you work. 
You need to put plenty of elbow 
grease on the spoon that creams 
a hard sauce or stirs a fruit cake. 
A motor will do it without fatigue. 

Next it will save you time. 
While the mixer is doing one 
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thing, you can be doing another. 
And, in practically every case, it 
will do the job in a fraction of the 
time it would have taken you by 
hand 

It will give you, too, a more 
sanitary method of handling the 
food. A pastry knife on one of the 
large mixers, or the blades of any 
Dover beater driven at slow speed, 
will cut shortening into the flour 
for you; a dough hook will knead 
the bread. So nobody's hands need 
touch the food for these jobs. 

When you are buying a beater 
for your own kitchen there are 
several questions to consider. The 
most important hinge on the jobs 


you could turn over .to a_ beater 
tomorrow if one were delivered at 
your door. Perhaps some of these 


jobs have gone out of your home, 
but might come back if there was 
power other than your own busy 
arms to do them. 

Do you want a portable mixer 
that weighs a couple of pounds or 


very unimportant—two poe or 
forty, as the case may 

The space you have to voles this 
new tool is important, too. The 
largest one takes about one square 
foot of table space, but it must 
have a little elbow room around 
that. If you are going to buy one 
of the complete food preparing 
machines, you will have to decide 
which of a score of various at- 
tachments you will actually use. 

The sturdiness of the beater is 
an important consideration. So is 
the way the various hooks and 
whisks and beaters go on to the 
shaft. Even the noise the machine 
makes is a thing for you to think 
about, for you will have to work 
with it. 

The material of the bowls and 
beaters differs widely. A beater of 
aluminum or stainless steel will be 
easy to take care of, and will not 
discolor the food. 

There are bowls of metal; there 
are bowls of enamel; and there are 













one that stands still, and may bowls of glass. Metal bowls that 
weigh—though since you aren't are heavily tinned are very satis- 
carrying it, the weight is really factory to use. They will not 
aaa 

Reg. U. S. rat. Cff. ; Patented 
Make more money from your milk—and hold ( 
your market—by installing a patented ESCO ea 
Electric Milk Cooler. It pays to cool milk — 
properly. 
Mr. Max A. White, New Hampshire Dairy- 
man, has used an ESC O four years. In_Aug- 
ust he wrote us, “Since I owned an ESCO 

Milk Cooler I have never 


missed the premium paid fo 
properly cooled mil 

Thousands of dairymen are en- 
thusiastic users because of 
ESCO's quick sure cooling and 
efficient economical operation. 
Let electricity sterilize your 
pails, cans or bottles, etc., in 
an ESCO Dairy U tensil Steril- 
Automatically operated, 











izer. 
it will do the job thoroughly. 
ESCO Electric Dairy ee 
Water Heaters provide 2 ESCO CABINET CO., 
piping hot water in West Chester, Pa. 
your milk house, right Without obligation send full information 
tl cea i on ESCO Milk Coolers, Sterilizers and 
where you want it. Water Slestste. 
Additional informa- 
tion and descriptive Name....... deiicialesaanbesniaiteds 
literature gladly sent. 
Use convenient coupon. a rn eee 
ESCO Dairy ESCO Cabinet Co. 
Sterilizer West Chester, Penna. a Ee i 
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This beater can be carried from 
job to job. 


break ; they are light and very easy 
to clean. But these bowls cannot 
be used on the stove. The enamel 
is easy to clean, too, but it does 
chip. The glass is heavy, but very 
easy to take care of. One new 
beater has an oven glass mixing 
bowl graduated ‘ike a measuring 
cup. When you mash the potatoes 
in this bowl, you can put them in 
the oven beside the roast while the 
family eats its soup. 


Have Varying Speeds 


Almost all of the beaters have 
at least two speeds; some have 
three, and some even five. By turn- 
ing a lever Ike the gear shift on 
your car, you pick out the speed 
you want. Some beaters have one 
lever to turn on the current and 
change the speed. Others have a 
switch and gear shift a finger’s 
length apart. 


What They Cost 


The cost of the beaters varies 
from $16.50 to well over a hun- 
dred dollars, literally all the way 
between. The cost of operation 
does not vary so much. The mo- 
tors range from a twentieth to one- 
sixth of a horsepower—and_ that 
means that they use only as much 
electricity as a 50-watt or a 200- 
watt lamp. 
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Ways With Cheese for 
Lenten Meals 
ARYE DAHNKE was talk- 


ing about cheese. 

“Cheese improves anything you 
serve it with.” She had been vig- 
orously pushing a creamy yellow 
cheese through a_ wire strainer 
with a spoon as she spoke, but she 
stopped a minute now and looked 
out at us in her audience with a 
merry twinkle in her big blue 
eyes. “I’ve often insisted that I 
could make a real tasty dish of a 
platter of sole leather if you'd let 
me add a good cheese sauce.” 

However dubious we might be 
about the sole leather, there could 
be no two opinions about the 
sauce, I am sure. We all agreed 
with her, and we settled back more 
comfortably to watch her deft fin- 
gers concoct one appetizing dish 
after the other and to listen to her 
talk about the _ possibilities of 
cheese in our daily meals. 


Cheese for All Seasons 


Miss Dahnke knows a great deal 
about cheese, for cheese is her job. 
She is the home economics direc- 
tor of a big cheese company. 

“This time of year when so many 
of us are seeking for something be- 
sides meat for these Lenten meals, 
cheese gets a hearing,” she went 
on. “There are plenty of reasons 
why it should be popular all the 
year round. It is a very nutritious 
1ood. It keeps most of the protein 
and, in many cases, most of the fat 
of the milk we make it from. That 
means that it is very rich in vita- 





If you are having a bridge club, 
you might make your sandwiches 
with cooky cutters. 
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min A. It has twice as much pro- 
tein as eggs. In fact, only nuts, 
oil and very fat meats are richer 
in calories than cheese. It was an 
economical food at thirty-five cents 
a pound; you can see for yourself 
what it will do for your budget 
at the prices today.” 

Cheese is a handy food, she 
pointed out. You can buy it in 
any amounts; it keeps well; it is 
easy to work with; and its many 
varieties—Miss Dahnke had 300 
different kinds listed in her rec- 
ords in 1929—include such a wide 
range of flavors and textures that 
you do not tire of their savory, 
piquant taste. It recommends it- 
self highly to the cook, too, 
through its amicable relations with 
other foods. She can sprinkle it 
on a soup or a salad; she can mix 
it with vegetables; she can serve 
it with bread. Wherever she puts 
it, it adds food value and savory 
flavor. 


American Cheese Popular 


“Our American cheese is one of 
the most popular of all domestic 
cheese,” Miss Dahnke said. “It is 
good for sandwiches, for serving 
with crackers and for cooking. 
Perhaps seeing it around so com- 
mon has blinded us a little to a 
recognition of the good food it is. 

“In a talk I gave down in Geor- 
gia one day last winter, I had con- 
siderable to say about American 
cheese. After the demonstration 
an old negro cook waddled up to 
the front of the room, and after 
carefully examining the various 
plates of cheese on the table she 
asked, ‘What’s this yere ’Merican 
cheese you're talking "bout, honey? 
I ain’t never use that none.’ 

“I think you must have,” I an- 
swered, picking up a piece and 
showing it to her. “You know this 
cheese, don’t you?” 

“‘Taws, honey,’ she exclaimed 
reproachfully, ‘did you all mean 
rat-trap cheese?’ ” 

Cheese of all kinds is such a 
hearty food that when we use it 
in large quantities, it ought to 
make the main dish for dinner or 
supper. Since it is so highly 
flavored itself, it combines well 
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“They Keep a-Running” 











5 Horse Power Century Type RS 
Repulsion Start LAE ak 
Single Phase Motor 


A Reliable 
Farm Motor 


For more than 28 
years the rugged con- 
struction and “Keep 
a-Running” ability of 
Century Single Phase 
Motors have made 
them a reliable source 
of electric motor 
power for year-round 
farm work where hard 
usage and continuous 
service requirements 
must be met. 


Built in standard 
horse power ratings 
from ¥% to 40. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


40 U.S. and Canadian stock points 
and more than 75 outside thereof 








MOTORS 
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with mild foods like rice and mac- 
aroni. Because it is such a con- 
centrated food, bulky vegetables or 
iruits are good supplements for it. 
Leafy green vegetables, cabbage, 
spinach, celery and lettuce balance 
it well. 

“Many people spoil cheese dishes 
in the cooking,” Miss Dahnke con- 
cluded. “You need low tempera- 
tures to cook cheese successfully. 
When you put a cheese dish into 
a real hot oven and let it sizzle 
away, you are going to make it 
tough and leathery.” 

The only exception to this, ap- 
parently, is in toasted or broiled 
cheese for au gratin dishes or 
sandwiches. Here the _ broiling 
should be done quickly under the 
coils of the upper unit in your 
electric oven. 

Here is a sandwich 
cooked that way. 

Toast a slice of bread on one 
side; cover the other side with a 
thin slice of cooked ham. Put a 
layer of cheese on the ham. Put 
a thick slice of tomato on top and 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and mus- 


that is 


tard. Broil until the cheese melts 
and serve it at once. 


Cheese Potatoes 


2 cups diced cooked potatoes 
1 onion chopped 

1 tbsp. Milk 

2/3 cup grated cheese 

1 tbsp. butter 

Seasoning 


butter, mix the 
and milk. Fry very 
slowly, so that a brown crust 
forms on the bottom. Spread the 
grated cheese over the potatoes; 
cook slowly until the cheese is 
melted. Fold one-half over the 
other like an omelet and serve at 
once, 

Miss Dahnke calls these [Lima 
3ean Patties the best bean com- 
bination she has. 


Melt the 
toes, onions 


pota- 


2 cups cooked lima beans 
1 tbsp. chopped onion 

l cup grated cheese 

1 tbsp. melted butter 

1 tbsp. flour 

2 eggs 

Fine cracker crumbs 
Seasoning 


Drain all the liquid from the 





This sandwich was broiled just long enough to melt the cheese. 
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beans, mash them and add_ the 
onion, cheese, butter, flour and 
seasoning. Heat in a frying pan 


with the burner of your range 
turned to “Low,” stirring con- 
stantly. Add the beaten egg yolks 
and cook slowly a few minutes 
more. When the mixture is cool 
form it into pattiés, dip them in 
the slightly beaten egg whites, roll 
them in the cracker crumbs and 
iry them on both sides until they 
are brown. 

Here is another substantial dish 
she recommends in her book, 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It.” 


1 small onion, chopped 
1 tablespoon butter 

1 can corn 

1 minced pimento 

Y% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon paprika 

Y% cup tomato soup 

Y, pound grated cheese 


2 egyes 


Cook the onion for a few min- 
utes in the butter. Add the corn, 
pimento, salt, paprika, tomato soup, 
cheese and beaten egg yolks. Fold 
in the egg whites stiffly beaten and 
bake until firm in a moderate oven, 
350°. 


Snowfall and Irrigation 


The United States Weather Bu- 
reau measures everything pertain- 
ing to the weather, even snow in 
the high mountains. Irrigation sys- 
tems in the West and the water 
supplies of many western small 
towns and cities depend largely on 
melting snows from the Rocky 
Mountain and coast ranges. Weath- 
er Bureau men find out how much 
water the snow contains by a snow 
sampler, a kind of tube which is 
pushed down into the snow. The 
more water there is in the snow, 
the longer the snow will last. If 
the snowfall is light and not packed 
down by wind or sun, it melts 
quickly. This means a shortage of 
water in the summer. 





Hardest in the World 
“Louise has a very difficult 
role in the play.” 
“Difficult? Why, she 
word to say.” 
“Well, what 
difficult for her? 
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The DAYTON 
Direct Drive 





Shallow Well System 


An amazing success with mechanically- 
wise users who appreciate its sound 
direct-drive principle. The direct driving 
mechanism is completely enclosed. The 
automatic pressure switch, relief valve, 
automatic air volume control and gauge, 
and fresh water valve are additional 
features that combine to make this new 
model most popular for farm and 
suburban homes where all the con- 
veniences of city water are wanted. 
Delivers 250 gallons per hour with plenty 
of pressure from any source not to 
exceed 22 feet in depth. May be had 
with either a 12 or a 30 gallon tank. 
Priced in keeping with increased pur- 
chasing power of Uncle Sam’s dollar 
and is unusually economical in operating 
expense. 
Be sure to investigate this system and 
the complete Dayton line of shallow and 
deep well pumps. There is a model and 
capacity to exactly fit your need. This 
coupon will bring you an 
folder. Send for it today. 


THE DAYTON PUMP 
& MFG. COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio, 
U. S. A. 


interesting 





Dayton 


WATER 


Systems 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send complete infor- 
mation, prices and illustrations of Day- 
ton Water Systems. 

Name 
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MAKE THE WATER DO THE 
RUNNING 
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ON THE AIR 


Conducted by 
JEROME J. HeENrRy 





Tibbett Turns to Radio 


for New Fame 


FTER winning fame in opera, 
£-\ concert, and motion pictures, 
Lawrence Tibbett turned to radio 
for new worlds to conquer. He 
is setting a new standard of radio 
entertainment in his weekly series 
of programs. 

Tibbett was born in Bakersfield, 
California, 35 years ago. His 


father wished that he would grow 


up strong and healthy to become 


the sheriff of Kern county. That 
desire was amended when _ his 
father was killed in a gun fight 


with a bandit he had trapped. 
During boyhood days Tibbett 


enjoyed varied activities. Pres- 
ently he swung to a light opera 
company and played up and down 
the Pacific coast. The war inter- 
rupted his career while he served 
in the navy. Following his stay in 
the navy he renewed his climb to 
fame, and signed a contract with 
the Metropolitan opera. As an 
opera star he won the favor oi 
“main street’ on many tours by 
introducing lighter songs. He de- 
scribes “Old Man River” as an 
American classic. 

He was the first American male 
opera singer to win unqualified 
success on the screen. In the radio 


(Continued on page 37) 





This is the cast in "Uncle Sam's Forest Rangers," a feature heard every 

Thursday at 12:30, Eastern time, over a nation-wide NBC network. Left to 

right: Jerry Quick, the cub ranger; Jim Robbins, the veteran ranger; Clifford 

Soubier, Mrs. Jim Robbins, and David Lindley, who is in charge of produc- 

tion of the feature which is designed to acquaint listeners with the work 
and experience of the forest rangers. 
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NOWLEDGE is the seed 
é | * Ks power. Here is a list 





ae 


Piant Your Acorn Today 


of the more popular ap- 
plications for electricity. 
Make sure you know all about 
those that you are planning 
to purchase. First, study our 
advertising pages—if you 
can't get complete informa- 
tion through them — send us 
the handy coupon below. 





FOR THE DAIRY: Bottle Washers - Churns - Cream Separators - Dairy Ster- 
ilizers - Milk Coolers - Milking Machines - Clipping Machines - Groom- 
ing Machines - Dairy Water Heaters 

FOR POULTRY KEEPERS: Incubators - Brooders - No Voltage Alarms - Time 
Switches - Reflectors - Drinking Fountain Warmers - Ultraviolet Light - 
Egg Testers - Oat Sprouters 

FOR WATER SUPPLY: Automatic Waster Systems - Pump Jacks - Irrigation 
Systems - Sewage Disposal Equipment - Plumbing Fixtures - Water Soften- 
ers - Water Heaters 

FOR THE HOUSEHOLD: Ironing Machines - Dishwastiers - Flat Irons 
Electric Ciocks - Ice Cream Freezers - Food Preparing Machines - Ranges 
- Hot Plates - Refrigerators - Sewing Machines - Toasters - Food Mixers 
- Vacuum Cleaners - Clothes Washers - Casseroles 

FOR REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE: Soldering Irons - Tool Grinders - Gen- 
eral Purpose Motors - Drills - Paint Sprayers - Saws - Woodworking 
Machinery - Concrete Mixers 

FOR ENTERTAINMENT: House Current Radio Sets - Battery Chargers 
- Radio Tubes - Home Movie Projectors - Electrical Toys 

FARM MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT: Feed Grinders - Ensilage Cutters - 
Corn Shellers - Hay Hoists - Feed Mixers - Fruit and Vegetable Graders 
- Stationary Spray Plants 

MISCELLANEOUS: Burglar Alarms - Portable Heaters - Heating Pads - Floor 
Polishers - Ventilators - Hot Bed Heaters - Floor and Table Lamps - 
Lighting Fixtures. 

el en, oe Oe ee ™ ° TEAR OFF HERE ~ 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 24 W. 40th St., New York 
Without cost to me, please have manufacturers send complete information on 
the following Electrically Operated Equipment which I am thinking of buying: 


PE WES Sok scntactes Xs eens Gkas oegieenesubuseres dovmbeusreusakmun abe terbaeiene 
PEE siica citer dnumeracenseren ain caught wa icsinier epee erie au aaaae ean dea eae nesEaaoe 
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Question: Jl ould like know 
the difference between a_ single- 
phase. a split-phase and a_three- 
phase motor, and why ts a three- 


phase motor so much cheaper than 
a single -phase. 
Please answer in magazine Evec- 
TRICITY ON THE FARM. 
R. E. FAarRNER 


Cochrane, IVis., Route 2. 


Answer: Single-phase motors are 
divided into two general types, the 
split-phase motor and the repulsion- 
induction motor. These motors 
operate on a two-wire service, and 
split-phase on 110 volts and the re- 
pulsion-induction on 110 volts or 220 
volts, depending on whether it is 
coynected in parallel as when oper- 
ating on 110 volts or in a series as 
on 220 volts. Each of these types 
requires a supplementary starting 
device to bring the motor up to 
sufficient speed so it can run as an 
induction. In the case of the split- 
phase motor the starting device 
consists of a starting winding of 
fine wire constructed with the 
windings on the stator or the wind- 
ings on the rotor, the current is 
fed into these windings through 
brushes or slip rings. A_ split- 
phase motor has a low starting 
torque and small overload capacity. 

The auxiliary starting device of 
a repulsion- induction motor con- 
sists of a commutator, brushes and 
a short circuit switch. The 
brushes are connected together and 
not to an electric line. When 
A. C. current is forced through 
the windings of the stator a vol- 
tage is set up in the armature 
windings and a circuit for the cur- 
rent to flow is established through 
the brushes rubbing on the com- 
mutator. The current thus in- 
duced in the armature and_ the 
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2 uestions 
od Answer 


Conducted by H. J. GALLAGHER 
Agricultural Engineering Dept. 
Michigan State College 


magnetic field set-up in the stator 
causes a strong repelling action 
which makes the armature revolve; 
this is the repulsion start; when 
the motor reaches running speed 
the brushes and commutator are 
no longer necessary and are short 
circuited, the motor thus runs as 
an induction motor. A _ repulsion 
start-induction motor has a heavy 
starting torque and overload 
capacity. 

A typical three-phase or poly- 
phase motor must be supplied with 
three-phase current fed over three 
wires. As in the case of other 
types of induction motors, current 
is forced directly through the 
windings on the stator only; there 
being no direct connection to the 
rotor. 

The three-phase motor is self- 
starting without any of the starting 
auxiliary apparatus of the single- 
phase motor. The — polyphase 
winding supplies an even rotating 
magnetic field which causes the 
rotor to start as soon as the three- 
phase circuit is closed. The three- 
phase motor also has a high start- 
ing torque and overload reserve. 

The three-phase motor is more 
simple in design and is less costly 
to construct than the repulsion- 
induction motor. Three-phase ser- 
vice for motors is superior to sin- 
gie-phase, but for ordinary use as 
in the home and about the farm, 
three-phase service is too expen- 
sive for motor operation. In the 
first place, the transmission line 
would have to have three wires in- 
stead of two. This would be an 
increase in the cost of line con- 
struction. In case the transmission 
line did have three wires, it would 
be necessary to have two _ trans- 
formers, one to give single-phase 
service for lights, appliances and 
household equipment and one _ to 
provide three-phase service for 
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motors, this would greatly increase 
the wiring costs as it would re- 
quire two systems of wiring, two 
entrance service switches, two 
meters and in all probability two 
different rates. Unless enough 
work could be done to warrant the 
additional expense the extra cost 
between single-phase motors and 
three-phase motors is of little con- 
sequence compared to the addi- 
tional expense of three-phase ser- 
vice. 

Question: On page 25 of the 
December 1931 issue of Electricity 
on the Farm an electric motor ts 
shown driving a threshing machine 
on the farm of John Bernhard 
and son of Towa. The belt be- 
tween the threshing machine and 
motor sags on the lower side. Why 
the sag on the bottom side in- 
stead of the top it the motor pul- 
ley was pulling from the bottom 
as it should? 


Louis Webb, Calif. 


Answer: The reasin for the sag 
on the bottem side is because the 
motor pulley is pulling from the 
top instead of from the bottom. 
The advantage of pulling from the 
hottum side of the pulley is to in- 
sure more surface contact or more 
belt wrap around the = driving 
pulley. 

To have crossed the belt and have 
changed the direction of rotation 
of the motor would have run the 
thresher in the seme direction and 
provided more belt wrap. 


Montague, 


Question: his is a far cry, but 
for many months we have been 
greatly interested in your maya- 
sine and I have some hope t in writ- 
ing you that you may have some 
suggestions to offer us. 

The power company runs a high 
fowered line through our valley, 
within 200 feet of our residence. 
There are some forty families ad- 
jacent to the line. We have de- 
sired power for use in our homes 
and about our ranches, in prune 
dryers, poultry plants, etc. 

This company asserts that they 
cannot make power available io 
us from this line and if we want 
it, we must pay for the erection 
of poles and lines from their sub- 
station some 15 miles distant. 
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Oakes ‘“‘Gro-Ezy”’ 
Electric Brooder 
A sweeping success 








fa: 3 drawers 
z= 300 chicks 
ee 


Now battery 
brooding at low 
cost. Now a 
brooder in which 
every drawer is 
complete with 
electric heater 
and automatic 
heat control. 
Now you’ can 
have 


Healthier chicks that grow 
into profit faster 


The ‘‘Gro-Ezy’’ Electr*e Brooder [pier 

handle and occupies Dect Many 
Has removable — 

mesh floors; removable drop- 

pans; and wide waste-proof 

teed troughs. Send 10 cents for 

10-page book — “Broilers the 

Quick Money Crop,’ or write for 

Catalog free. 

The Oakes Mfg. Co., Dept. 77, Tipton. Ind. 


Is @asy to 
little 
wire 
ping 


floor space. I 

















They FIT 


Not mere CLAIMS of satisf-r 
but ACTUAL satisfaction 
—on YOUR farm, accord- 
ing to YOUR needs. 
There are no misfits when 
you purchase the water 
system recommended for 
you by MYERS engineers. 


MYERS 


Walter Systems 


For deep or shallow wells; for 
operation by hand. pump jack, 
engine or motor. The 
most complete line in the 
world. Capacities from 
250 to 10,000 gallons per 
minute. Write for book- 
let and dealer’s name. 









THE 
. € Mh Ay & BRO. 


COMPANY 
365 Orange onle 
Ashland Ohio 














What suggestions would you have 
in this connection? Cur peo- 
ple are not financially able to bear 
this cost together with the cost of 
equipment. So for some three 
years we have had our telephone 
service disrupted, radio reception 
interfered with—the while the 
tantalizing power sings on the 
wires just out of reach 
Mrs. A H Marsa 
Lovking Glass, Ore. 
Answer: Undoubtedly the trans- 
mission line you refer to ts a ligh 
voltage line that is used as a main 
feeder to cities or communities 
where the population is great 





enough to warrant the large ex- Improving the value of his crop. 
pense of reducing high voltage to Farm relief that anyone can 
lower voltage; this process is very apply. 

expensive where sub-stations have 

to be erected and in all probability They are a constant menace be- 


it would be much cheaper to build cause one plant may bear 10,000 
fifteen miles of a lower voltage seeds and the seeds may remain 


transmission line from the exist- in the soil twenty years or more. 
ing sub-station than to construct Good reason to keep them out of 
one for your community the seed grain. 

It is to be regretted that such For the hardy perennials like 
cases as the one you mention have Canada thistle, sodium chlorate is 


to exist, the only consolation is the chemical used. Directions for 
that where there is power there mixing up the spray and for apply- 


is greater future chance of its be- ing it can be obtained from your 
ing available Coliege of Agriculture, and these 

Forty farms on fifteen miles of directions should be followed ex 
line is nearly three customers to actly, for the material itself or 
the mile. Under similar condi- anything on which the solution 


tions there have been thousands of has dried may become a serious 
miles of farm lines built in the _ fire hazard. 

United States that were partially As George Briggs of the Wis- 
or wholly financed by the farmers consin College often says, 

“Our laws don’t seem to destrov 
weeds; what we need is a greater 
War on Weeds desire on the part of the farmers 

. themselves to enlist in this warfare. 

(Continued from page 21) Before the weeds disappear, every- 

treatment does not destrov wild one will have to be on the weed 
mustard seeds lying in the soil. patrol.” 








Clipped Horses Do mors Work 


Clipped horses are cleaned in half the time. They work better. 00 Awe = 
look better. feel better at night. You can ee —— quicker— Dp 
easier nd of clipping the one-man way. . . ‘ 


Cli éiectric t 17 
IPMAsleR Fer te. RE 





20 = 


+ horses, dogs, mules 

It’s the world’s fastest, finest ‘electric clipper. Great reserve power. Easy 
gtip and perfect balance in any clipping position. Quality revatio. 
Ball bearing tension keeps plates sharp longer. Plugs in any light socket , more 
or runs from auto battery. 20 feet rubber covered cord. Fully guaranteed 
by world's largest and oldest established makers of clipping and shearing 
machines. At any dealer's, or sent direct; $2 with order, balance on 
arrival. In ordering, describe current available. Other models $14 up. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5524 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 


Satisfaction or Your Money Back 
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shearing ma- 
chines. 
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On the Air 
(Continued from page 32) 


studio he performs with ease and 
enjoyment. 

Tibbett is also a great lover of 
the outdoors, an expert swimmer, 
and all-round athlete. 


No More of This For 
Pat Barnes 
AT BARNES, while en route 
to his home town, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, for a short vacation, 
decided to practice one of his radio 
acts. It was a robbery scene. In 
the middle of the act a_ sharp 
knock came to the door of his 
compartment in the Pullman car. 
Pat opened the door and was sur- 
prised to see the conductor, porter, 


and brakeman. They too were 
surprised to see Pat opening the 
door, since they had believed he 


was being robbed. 

The radio actor explained every- 
thing to the crew and gave his 
visitors a special show which in- 
cluded all of the 20 characters he 
plays over the radio during his 
regular skits. 

Then Barnes decided to resolve 
“never to mix business with pleas- 
ure.” 


Many Broadcasts Will Honor 
Washington 


than 20 broadcasts, (the 
having gone on the air 
22) of celebrations in 


DORE 
first 
lebruary 











seems to be 


“woman driver" 
doing a good job, but there are no 


This 


dangerous curves ahead. Virginia 

Goss is shown with H. G. Ashbaucher 

who is explaining to her how to op- 

erate the machine that duplicates 

the sound of an automobile speed- 
ing down the highway. 


connection with the activities of 
the Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission will be heard in the period 
ending Thanksgiving day. 

From the halls of Congress, the 
Capitol grounds, and every impor- 
tant shrine revered in Washing- 
ton’s memory, the celebrations will 
be broadcast over nation-wide net- 
works. 

The programs make up the most 
elaborate series of broadcasts ever 
planned for the radio. They will 
include the reenactment of the first 
inaugural ceremonies, the ringing 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Burrell “ 


cal. 
quality butter. 
for fai i 


Jons, half full 


GHerrRyY- BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST.. 


@ new combined 
d butterworker 
(all a co machine) by .the 
builders of the famous Cherry - 
“Single Roll” 
for creameries. Electric 
simple to operate 
‘oduces finest 
Just the thing 
es and other 
small-volume operators. Complete illustrated manual of butter-making fur- 
nished with each No. 1 Cherry-Burrell Jr. Farm Churn. Capacity 17 '¢ gal- 










Churns 
Very 
Sturdy. 
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Under The 
CHESTNUT TREE 


Seeking Protection 


Cop: “Lady, don’t you know 
this is a safety zone?” 
Lady: “Sure — that’s why I 


’ 


drove in. 


Betty: “How did mamma find 
out you didn’t really take a 
bath?” 

Billy: “I forgot to wet the 
soap.” 


Under Whose Direction? 
Jones “T run things at my 
house.” 
Smith: “Shake! I operate the 
furnace and washing machine at 
mine, too.” 


Right 


“What is more pleasant than 


a cold bath before breakfast? 
asked the writer. 
Answer: “No cold bath before 


breakfast.” 


_ “Half the City Council Are 
Crooks,” was the glaring head- 


line. A retraction in full was 
demanded of the editor under 
penalty of arrest. Next after- 
noon the headline read: “Half 


the City Council Aren’t Crooks.” 


All the Same 
The wife who drives from the 
back seat isn’t any worse than 
the husband who cooks from the 
dining room table. 


A motorist, who was picked up 
unconscious after a smash, 
opened his eyes as he was being 
carried into a garage close at 
hand. He began to kick and 
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struggle. When he was after- 
wards asked the reason he ex- 
plained that the first thing he 
Saw was a Shell sign and that 
“Somebody was standing in front 
of the ‘S’.” 


Of Course Not 

“This talk about  back-seat 
driving is the bunk. I've been 
driving a car for ten years and 
I’ve never had a word from be- 
hind.” 

“What sort of a car?” 

“A hearse.” 


“Yo’ see how it is, Elder. I'se 
got a problem. I don’t see how 
I’se gwine git mah shirt on ovah 
mah wings when I gits to Glory.” 

“Dat ain't yo’ problem,” re- 
torted the exhorter promptly. 
“Yo’ problem is how is yo’ gwine 
git yo’ hat ovah yo’ horns.” 


Where Hen-Pecked Balked 


“I don't mind washing’ the 
dishes for you,” wailed the hen- 
pecked husband. “I don’t object 
to sweeping the floors, but I 
ain’t gonna run no ribbons 
through my nightgown just to 
fool the baby.” 


Not a Professional 

Installment Collector—See here, 
you're seven payments behind on 
your piano. 

Kenny—Well, the company ad- 
vertises, “Pay as You Play.” 
“What's that got to do with 
it?” 

“I play very poorly.” 


Donor and Receiver 
Wife: “I can’t just decide 
what to get my husband for a 
little gift.” 
Helpful 
me there 
need!” 


Friend: “Don't tell 
isn’t anything you 


The Late-Comer 


The late-comer to a London 
concert hall, who imagined he 
was visiting a variety entertain- 
ment, arrived in time to hear a 
performance not at all to his 
taste. 

He nudged 
him. 

“I say,” he asked, “what’s this 
stuff we’re getting?” 

“Hush,” came the shocked re- 


the man next to 


ply; “this is Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony.” 
“Well,” muttered the  non- 


musical man, “if the other eight 
were like this, thank goodness 
I was late!’’—Tit-Bits. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


On the Air 
(Continued from page 37) 


of the Colonial Bell, exercises in 
the Pan American Union, and 
broadcasts from Mount Vernon 
and Fredericksburg where Wash- 
ington lived during his youth, 
Among those to be heard within 
the next few weeks are the Cele- 
bration of Army day on April 6, 
and the pilgrimage of the govern- 
iag oni of the Pan American 


Why Real Folks 
Sound Real 


I AVE you ever wondered why 

the Real Folks sound so real? 
Well, it’s because the author and 
leading character of the famous 
program now heard over a CBS 
network gathered his material 
from actual experience. 

His father was a grocery store 
proprietor in a small town in 
Washington state. 

Brown's first money was earned 
when he helped his father. Years 
later some time spent on Cape 
Cod gave him an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the “down 
East” mannerisms and dialect. 


Downey Celebrates First 
Anniversary 


HEN Morton Downey cele- 

brated his first anniversary 
as a regular studio broadcaster 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, he received more than 350 
telegrams expressing congratula- 
tions. 

Downey’s radio fans throughout 
the country took advantage of the 
special anniversary program to ex- 
press their appreciation. He re- 
ceived six cakes, ties, three baskets 
of fruit, gloves, several moon re- 
plicas, and other gifts. 

He sang the songs which he pop- 
ularized, “I'll Always Be in Love 
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PAINT with 
ELECTRICITY 


— “an Fasier- 
val Quicker - 


Cheaper - 
se 8 efter / 





Speed up paint jobs— 
get better results on 
any kind of a paint, 
varnish or oil job. 
Sprays insecticides ef- 
fectively. Earn money 





7 Fully doing neighbors’ jobs 
Guaranteed save money on your 
own. 


Write for literature 


1 
— Atco Products Corp. 
Agents 7 West Scott Ave. 
Wanted Rahway, N. J. 











Please 
Let. Us Know 


if you fail to find in our 
advertising pages any items 
that you are interested in. 
ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM stands ready to put 
you in touch with manufac- 
turers of anything you may 
need, either now or in the 
future. 24 40th St., 


New York, will reach us. 












Thousands are changing to 
this simple, convenient, 
modern way to churn. It’s 
the famous DAZEY prin- 
ciple adapted to electrical 
operation. Ends the drud- 
ery. Just turn the switch. 
Made i in 2, 4, 6 and 10 gal- 
lon sizes. Write today for catalog and 
further information. 
DAZEY CHURN AND MFG. CO., Port, 39 


Warne and Carter Avenues, ST. tout 
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Everett Mitchell, the friendly chatty 
announcer of the daily National 
Farm and Home Hour. Incidentally, 
if you haven't heard him, stand by, 
for Everett also has a fine baritone 
voice and occasionally sings for his 
audience. 

With You,” “Wabash Moon,” and 
“Now You’re in My Arms.” 


Michigan College Radio 
Station on Air 
KAR, the Michigan State 


College radio station, started 
a new series of programs in Jan- 
uary which will continue through 
May. Eighteen departments of the 
college are on the schedule. 


ports and news flashes in addition 
to a series of radio short courses 
by the departments. A radio fea- 
ture for homemakers is also broad- 
cast at three o’clock every after- 
noon except Saturday and Sunday. 


Lum 'n' Abner Hail 
From Arkansas 


UM 'n’ Abner, two of the 

most clever character portray- 
ors who have won a wide follow- 
ing in radio, hail from Arkansas. 
They made their first bid for fame 
during the flood relief campaigns 
last year. 

Lum, farmer by trade, but a 
local wit, philosopher, and justice 
of the peace in Cloverleaf town- 
ship devotes himself to his friends 
and neighbors together with Abner, 
the constable. 

The characters left their law 
practice in favor of radio. In real 
life they are Chester Lauck and 
Norris Goff. 


Gladys Rice Fond of 
Mystery Stories 
HEN Gladys Rice isn’t sing- 
ing over the radio she’s 
probably reading mystery stories. 
Her interpretations of ballads, 


character songs, and light opera 
melodies have made her a radio 
favorite. 


Gladys was born one Thanksgiv- 
ing day in Philadelphia. For the 























The broadcasts are given at first few years she trouped with 
noon. Each contains weather re- her parents who were connected 
e R 
2) ,(@,0)0) 4°. f R 

3 i FREE INSTRUC- 

TIONS for easily 

ge eee | ——- 

+) hover for this auto- 

Costs less hag 4 matic — ; 

. i Healthful, circu- 
o* Qu sti lated heat. No 
installed. hot spots; no fumes; no dust or dirt; 

no bother or worry. h ‘ 4 
H Steady, even black heat prevents crowd- 
Write for ing of chicks. Allows use of entire 
descriptive floor. Sturdy galvanized metal construc- 
folder tion. Easily cares for over 200 chicks, 
110-volt Heater Complete $3.95 Postpaid. 
Send Money Order or C.O.D. FREE 

CULLMAN WHEEL co. - * TEL oe mane. 

ur, ectric Supp! ouse 
1342 Altgeld St., Chicago, Ill. Coldwater. Ohio 
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. 


She made 


she broke 


with a vaudeville act. 
her stage debut when 
away from her nurse, rushed to 
the stage and cried “Daddy” to her 
father when he was in the midst 
of a love scene. 


Studio Chatter 
AT SHILKRET, maestro of 


the “music that satisfies” over 
CBS stations, never fails to listen 
to an air rendition of “Bolero.” 

Irene Beasley, the “long, tall gal 
from Dixie,” spends at least two 
hours working out the arrange- 
ments of each song she broadcasts. 

Complimentary to radio listeners 
or not, Count Von Luckner claims 
that his most appreciative listener 
is “Susie” his dog. The canine 
lives on his yacht, and each time 
her master’s voice comes over the 
loudspeaker she sits at attention. 

Lowell Thomas, whose nightiy 
broadcasts on timely topics of the 
day are heard over an NBC net- 
work, is appearing in a new movie 
film. 

Phil Cook runs up and 
stairs at the broadcasting 
every day. It is the only 
he gets. 

When Dad Pickard retires from 
his throne as king of the hill billy 
radio entertainers he wants to re- 
turn to his home town in Tennes- 
see to run the local bank. 

George Hicks, special events an- 
nouncer, has been showered with 
more ticker tape than Lindbergh. 
In the last two years he has par- 
ticipated in nearly every broadcast 
of New York City’s receptions. 


down 
studios 
exercise 





Here are the Glenn Sisters, whom 

you've very likely heard singing their 

soft melodies. They are former stage 
stars. 


Edwin Whitney can imitate 30 
voices on a single program. 

Frank Munn is extremely ner- 
vous before each of his numerous 
broadcasts, but the moment he 
faces the “mike” he loses his fright. 

Howard Petrie, announcer with 
the Sisters of the Skillet, Eddie 
and Ralph, has a toupe which he is 
not wearing for the excellent rea- 
son that he doesn’t need it at all. 
Eddie and Ralph referred jokingly 
to his bald pate in a broadcast. An 
Iowa listener took them seriously 
and sent him a wig. Petrie ac- 
knowledged it in this way, “Hair 
received with thanks. Am donat- 
ing toupe to Eddie and Ralph who 
may need it any day now.” 








@ PAUL @® 
WATER SYSTEMS 


Provide Running 
Water at Low Cost 
WRITE US 
THE FT. WAYNE ENGINEER- 
ING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


1722 WN. Harrison St., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 











FIRE Le a Le Y 


Is Your Home Worth $10? 
E absolutely certain that 
fire cannot wipe out 
your family, your live stock 
or your home The FORD 
FIRE DETECTOR starts 
a terrific unceasing clamor 
when the heat reaches 130 
degrees On duty = cvery 
minute, day and night. 1t 
uses current only when fire 
ocrurs 
Order now—it costs only $10 delivered, 
check with order or C.0.D. Tomorrow 
may be too late. Literature on request. 
Dealers wanted everywhere. 
INC. 
N. ¥ 





INDEPENDENT TRADERS. 
tf West 42nd Street, New York, 
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It Stands Alone 


There being so many uses for 
electricity on the farm it 
is really a hard matter to define 
which is the more useful; but, 
for the housewife, whether on a 
farm or in town, the _ electric 
stove has no equal. I would 
rather go without electric lights 
than do without an electric stove. 
As an electric servant it stands 
alone for the woman that has 
there being no 


ever used one, 
wood nor coal to carry in, no 
pipes or ashes to trouble with, 


smoke to dirty the 
wall paper. By simply turning 
a button you have almost in- 
stantly a fire hot enough to cook 
on. 


no soot or 


Mrs Ep LEonarp! 
2, Atchison, Kan 


. . . 


Nothing So Vital 
With electric refrigeration we 
are always assured of whole- 
some, healthful food. There is 
nothing so vital to a family as 
the food they eat, for in this the 
health of the family is concerned. 


On the farm it is almost im- 
possible to obtain ice every day, 
but the electric refrigerator 
works right along without any 
inconvenience whatever. 

Perfect health and happiness 


cannot be obtained witheut elec- 
tric refrigeration. 


Perry SMITH, 
La Center, Wash 
* « s 


Motors for Farm Power 


When I think of electricity, I 
associate it with three things: 
power, light and heat. When a 
farmer has these three different 


things done by turning a switch, 


it relieves him of much work 
that he dislikes. Most men 
would rather work in the fields 
than pump water or separate 
milk. After very careful check- 
ing we have found on our farm 
that a one-fourth horse power 
motor costs us three and one- 


half cents an hour for operating. 


Very few men can afford to 
pump water or separate milk 
for that. 


One of our neighbors who has 
an electric milker said, “It costs 
me about five cents an hour to 
run my milker, and T can work 
an hour later in the evening, 
and still be done with my milk- 
ing the same as before T had it, 
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and I do not dread chore time 


On our farm we have several 
electric motors that save us 
much work and time. My mother 
does her washing in half th 
time and with about one-tenth 


as much work as when she did 


it by hand. I asked her what 
she would rather have than hei 
washing machine. She said 
“Nothing if I had to go back 


washing.’ 

neighbors has 
electric motor 
wheels it 


to the old way of 

Another of our 
a five horse power 
on a small cart and 
around wherever he wants _ it. 
le grinds feed with it, runs his 
silage cutter, and operates a 
hay-baler with it. 

I always enjoyed visiting the 
farm of Mr. Eby of near Waka 
rusa, Indiana. Mr Eby has 


everything electrified. He uses 


electricity to milk with, he has 
all the buildings equipped with 
electric lights. 

Electricity helps to sell a farm 
Most men would just as soon 
give several hundred dollars 
more for a farm that has elec- 
tricity than for one that does 
not. In view of the cheapness 


of power and its many varied 


uses about the farm, I am con- 

vinced that a modern farmer 

eannot be without electricity. 
Cart DINTMAN, 


Shipshewana High School, 
Shipshewana, Ind. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





The LYON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
manufacture electric poultry equipment 
exclusively. Long, practical experience 
ir the highly developed California rural 


electric field enables us to furnish 
quality devices at reasonable prices 
The LYON line includes: Brooders 
Incubators Egg Testers — Burglar. 


Temperature and Power-off Alarms — 
nome, Elements—Thermostatic Sup- 
plies—Time Switches—Wiring Supplies. 
Write for cataloy _ today. YON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, 2075 


Street, San Diego, California. 


Moore 





IDEAL HAY HOIST operates Hay 
Carrier with 2 to 5 H.P. motor or en- 
gine. Saves extra team and driver al! 
through busy haying season. 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL. Write for circular 202 
UNIVERSAL HOIST & MFG., CO., 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Contest for Cash Prizes 


Awards for January Cover Titles 


First Prize $25.00 

| "As the sand in the hourglass trickles thru, 

| Old ways of pumping give way to the new." 
THELMA CRAIG, R. |, Port Deposit, Md. 











The foliowing titles have been awarded the * 
$5.00 cash prizes: 


"Time changes with each passing hour, | Filectr icity 
The modern pump has electric power.’ on the Farm 


K. M. R. Hinsberger, © Gustie genes to air Peper Boi Gailp 
Darlington, Md. 


“What joy electricity has brought to pass, 
Is plainly depicted in the hourglass." 
Mrs. Geo. B. Reimal, 
R. 2, Montgomery, N. Y. 


"Hour by hour, day by day, All things are 
improved the electrical way." 
Mrs. Roy B. Lewis, 
Duluth, Minn. 


"Shifting, ever shifting, as the sands in the 
glass of time, Electricity is the newest weapon 
in our endless war on grime." 

E. C. Savre, R. 4, 
Glenwood, Minn. 











"The hourglass shows the old way and the January Issue 
new, Try the electric in Thirty-two." Front Cover 
Gilbert Wright, Box 40, 
Granville Center, Mass. ” 
RULES for March Contest Each contestant may submit only one title. 
Tities must be submitted on the coupon 

The first prize will be $25.00 cash. below or on a plain sheet of paper in similar 

Five second prizes ef $5.00 each will also form. 
be awarded. Question A must be answered correctly. 

In case of a tie, each winning contestant Entrees must be sent to the Title Editor, 
will receive the full eash prize to which he ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 24 W. 40th 
or she Is entitled. St., New York, before April Ist. 

All members of the farm family to whom Winning names and titles will be announced 
this magazine was sent are eligible. in the May issue. 


Hi or for covete operation have you obtained in the 
last six months? 





(a) What electrical app 





My mame Is.......ccccccccccccsccccccees 


Pest Ofhes....... 2. cccccccccccece eer 




















ELECTRICITY...... 


With electrical equipment you can keep more cows 
with less work. Two men with electric milkers can 
do the work of six working by hand. Electric water 
heaters, milk coolers, and water systems modernize 
your dairy. For full information on comparative 
costs, write our Rural Service Department. 


NORTHERN INDIANA 
PuBLic SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Rael rane 


PRINS RDA Oe SOAR oR EE 





